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the streets, Morris was hauled before the Bench, and when asked who he was, blazed forth: *' I am an artist and a literary man, pretty well known, I think, throughout Europe/7 This was an indiscretion Morris himself must have regretted; it came on the spur of an agitated moment. He was discharged.
Then hard work and the worry of squabbling friends made Morris ill; he had a severe attack of his old enemy, the gout, in October 1885, and for the time he was helpless. Then came the famous Trafalgar Square meeting of the unemployed of February 1886, when the people broke a few windows in the west end—just to show that they were not out for a holiday, but because they were really starving. We find Burne-Jones writing to Morris anxiously begging him not to involve himself in any disorder; to which Morris replied that he thought there was no chance of further rioting; and in the Editorial Notes of that week in the Commonwealth he wrote of these riots: " We have been overtaken unprepared, by a revolutionary incident, but that incident was practically aimless. This kind of thing is what many of us have dreaded from the I first. . . . At the risk of being misunderstood by hot- i heads, I say that our business is more than ever Educa- I tion" In a private letter he wrote: " It will happen again and again and some of us will cut sorry figures in the confusion. I myself will be glad when the ferment sinks down again. Things industrial are bad—I wish they would better—yet if that will not come about, and the dominating classes will push revolution ;